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!•  Philosophy  of  Special  Education  in  North  Carolina. 


1*  We  must  re-affirm  our  convictions  about  the  worth  of  all  children  and  our 

responsibility  toward  them. 

Public  education,,  as  expressed  in  our  Constitution  is  a  State  function. 

Since  our  State  has  accepted  as  its  responsibility  the  education  of  every  child 

of  school  age  within  its  borders ,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  our  State  is 

« 

obligated  to  provide  an  adequate  and  appropriate  program  of  education  that  offers 
reasonably  equal  educational  opportunities  to  all  children.  This  does  not  mean 
that  children  who  deviate  from  the  so-called  average  are  to  be  excluded.  The 
basic  concept  of  our  society  is  that  persons  with  physical  and  mental  handicaps 
are  fundamentally  a  normal  part  of  our  population.  Nowhere  in  our  philosophy 
as  a  free  people  do  we  say  that  education  should  be  provided  for  only  those  who 
have  no  physical  or  mental  handicap.  The  more  any  child  varies  from  the  average,, 
the  more  essential  becomes  the  responsibility  of  society  for  providing  for  his 
training.  Unless  education  gives  children  with  physical  and  mental  limitations 
opportunities  for  development  equal  to  those  provided  for  other  children,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  have  fulfilled  its  function.  Equal  opportunity  does  not 
necessarily  mean  identical  opportunities  or  identity  of  program.  It  must  involve 
adjustment  of  program  in  accordance  with  individual  needs  of  children.  All 
children  have  the  same  basic  needs.  'We  recognize,  however,  that  no  two  children 
are  alike  and  that  the  school  program  must  be  adapted  to  the  individual  differences 
found  in  school  children.  These  individual  differences  are  often  so  extreme 
that  adaptations  of  the  school  program  must  be  different  from  the  regular  groups. 

Every  child  is  entitled  to  an  educational  opportunity  wherein  he  can 
experience  success.  The  Concept  of  free  public  education  for  all  children  admits 
of  no  exceptions.  It  applies  to  all  who  are  capable  of  profiting  by  instruction, 
even  to  a  limited  extent.  An  effective  program  of  education  must  not  only  recognize 
the  many  individual  differences  of  each  child,  but  must  also  make  provisions  for 
meeting  the  needs  and  interests  of  each  child  in  keeping  with  his  capacities, 


aptitudes,  and  abilities. 

There  is  no  greater  tragedy  in  the  life  of  a  child  than  that  of  being 
different  --  different  in  physical,  mental,  or  emotional  characteristics.  We  must 
not  add  the  burden  of  illiteracy.  We  do  not  have  a  right  to  set  a  ceiling,  by 
neglect  or  otherwise,  on  the  achievements  and  opportunities  of  crippled  people. 

We  can  feel  justly  proud  of  our  achievements  in  public  education,  yet  we  have 
over  the  years  neglected  one  great  group  of  our  citizens;  namely,  those  many 
thousands  of  children  and  youth  who  are  victims  of  physical,  mental  or  emotional 
handicaps.  While  our  residential  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf,  and  certain 
other  facilities  of  a  residential  nature  are  essential  and  valuable  parts  of  our 
total  educational  structure,  they  are  only  a  beginning. 

There  are  children  within  our  nation,  unprovided  for,  often  unidentified  in 
the  community  and  classroom,  children  suffering  from  crippling  conditions  or 
organic  weakness  who  cannot  walk  to  the  school  building  nor  to  the  school  bus 
even  though  it  is  provided;  children  who  are  not  blind  but  whose  eyesight  is  so 
defective  they  can  see  neither  the  blackboard  nor  the  printed  page  clearly,  even 
in  the  most  scientifically  lighted  schoolroom;  children  who  are  not  deaf  but 
who  cannot  hear  well  enough,  without  certain  aids  and  training,  to  participate 
in  classroom  activities;  children  suffering  from  speech  handicaps  who  cannot 
converse  freely  with  their  teacher  and  classmates;  children  who,  regardless  of 
how  much  they  learn,  are  not  able  to  talk  about  it;  and  children  who  are  not 
feebleminded  but  exceedingly  slow  in  learning;  children  who  in  the  first  grade 
are  unable  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  academic  skills  of  reading,  whose  speaking 
vocabulary  is  limited,  whose  number  concepts  are  few  or  lacking,  who  cannot  learn 
to  write  because  of  poor  motor  coordination.  Children  who  progress  from  grade 
to  grade  with  classmates  of  their  own  age,  as  they  outgrow  the  furniture, 
accumulating  failure  and  retardation  in  academic  subjects,  serving  out  their 
allotted  time  until  they  reach  the  upper  limits  of  compulsory  attendance  age; 
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children  who  are  not  delinquent,  but  who  show  serious  problems  of  behavior 
that  are  the  forerunners  of  delinquency  and  dependency. 

The  problem  of  the  improvement  of  these  children  is  largely  an  educational 
function,  and  we  must  fulfill  this  function  by  adequately  meeting  the  needs  of 
all  children  by  providing  the  educational  needs  of  this  large  group  of  handicapped 
children.  Children  neglected  by  society  because  of  some  type  of  deviation  tend 
to  develop  other  handicaps .  One  of  the  greatest  tragedies  in  child  development 
takes  place  when  any  child,  because  of  an  undetected  handicap  is  rated  as  stupid, 
inattentive,  or  obstinate.  Defects  of  speech,  for  example,  most  of  which  the 
handicapped  child  cannot  be  expected  to  control  without  help,  have  figured  in 
many  such  tragedies.  Every  community  has  some  children  whose  strength  lies  not 
in  academic  achievement  but  in  manual  skill,  and  sometimes  very  simple  ones  at  that. 
Neglected  children  become  emotionally  and  socially  maladjusted.  It  is  a  serious 
thing  for  society  to  be  guilty  of  bringing  frustration  and  defect  to  its  children 
because  of  neglect.  When  handicapped  children  are  being  discussed,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  in  most  instances  the  handicapped  child  is  as  normal  as  any  other 
child  except  for  his  handicap.  Handicapped  children  have  the  same  desires  to 
participate  in  games  with  their  playmates,  to  eat  just  like  other  boys  and  girls, 
and  they  want  to  enjoy  the  thrill  of  success.  They  work,  they  marry,  go  to  church, 
vote,  establish  homes,  and  are  potential  normal  citizens  in  every  respect,  except 
in  the  instance  of  their  particular  deviation. 

2 .  We  must  find  our  handicapped  children. 

W e  must  find  all  the  handicapped  children  before  we  can  give  them  the  help 
they  need.  There  is  need  for  a  continuing  school  census  which  included  provisions 
for  the  identification  of  every  handicapped  child  in  every  local  coimmunity. 
Procedures  used  should  insure  the  inclusion  of  reports  on  handicapping  conditions, 
with  the  use  of  vision  tests,  audiometric  tests,  and  psychological  tests  as 
established  elements  of  the  program.  We  can  never  secure  accurate  data  on  handi¬ 
capped  children  unless  these  measures  become  a  regular  part  of  our  enumerating 
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techniques.  Too  many  handicaps  are  not  obvious  to  the  eye.  Too  many  handi¬ 
capped  children  are  just  sitting  in  the  classrooms,  their  problems  unrecognized. 

A  combination  of  figures,  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  suggests 
that  from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  the  school  age  children  are  handicapped  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  should  have  special  educational  services.  If  this  percentage 
is  applied  to  the  elementary  and  secondary-school  population  of  North  Carolina, 
approximately  90*000  children  in  the  state  fall  in  the  classification  of  handicapped. 

Of  this  90,000  there  are  probably  some  29,000  whose  impairment  is  so  serious 
that  institutional  care  will  be  required.  This  leaves  69,000  for  which  we  need 
to  provide  an  adequate  educational  opportunity.  Attention  should  also  be  called 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  severely  handicapped  children  are  not  now  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  and  so  are  not  included  in  the  90,000  in  attendance  in  school. 

3.  Having  found  our  handicapped  children,  we  must  find  specially  trained  teachers 
for  them. 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  us  in  building  a  program  of  Special  Education 
is  the  shortage  of  adequately  trained  teachers.  Even  though  the  funds  allotted 
for  special  education  are  limited,  we  have  still  not  been  able  to  use  all  funds 
available  because  of  inability  to  find  teachers  with  special  education  training. 

In  order  to  make  available  to  handicapped  children  the  specialized  type  of  instruc¬ 
tion  they  need,  a  highly  specialized  type  of  teacher  education  in  the  respective 
areas  is  needed,  a  special  education  program  requires  specially  trained  teachers. 

At  the  present  time  and  for  all  time,  it  seems  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of 
adequately  prepared  teachers  for  the  speech  handicapped  and  especially  for  the  slow 
learning  children  in  our  public  schools . 

In  teacher  supply  there  should  be  no  competition  between  regular  and  special 
education,  because  special  education  is  a  part  of  the  whole  business  of  education 
and  regular  education  needs  to  be  concerned  with  all  the  problems  of  all  education. 
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Children  with  special  problems  require  teachers  with  special  skills  and 
abilities.  These  skills  do  not  come  without  much  study  and  preparation.  Pre- 
service  education  and  in-service  study  are  both  important,  ho  program  of  special 
education  should  be  carried  on  in  a  school  or  school  district  without  a  plan  for 
the  improvement  of  instruction  on  the  part  of  all.  No  teacher-education  institu¬ 
tion  should  fail  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  special  education  as  an  area 
of  service,  nor  should  it  graduate  any  teacher  for  the  elementary  or  secondary 
grades  without  some  orientation  in  the  needs  of  exceptional  children. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  strong  and  permanent  plan  of  teacher-education  and 
recruitment  in  the  various  fields  of  special  education.  Plans  should  be  made  to 
meet  this  need  by  assisting  teacher-education  institutions  to  provide  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  teacher  candidates  to  observe  special  programs  in  public  schools,  to 
make  known  the  problems  and  needs  in  the  field  of  exceptional  children,  and  to 
develop  and  promote  a  sincere  respect  for  the  professionalism  of  the  field.  The 
supply  of  teachers  can  be  increased  some  extent  by  the  provision  of  scholarships 
in  special  education.  Attempts  should  be  made  to  obtain  additional  scholarships 
and  fellowships  in  special  education,  and  to  develop  further  means  of  selecting 
teacher  candidates  on  the  basis  of  fitness  for  this  particular  field. 

Better  and  more  widespread  interpretation  could  be  attained  through,  teacher 
training  programs  that  include  an  overview  of  the  area  of  special  education; 
orientation  of  local  school  administrators  at  the  graduate  level,  at  least,  to  the 
educational  needs  of  handicapped  children  and  how  the  local  schools  may  meet  these 
needs;  and  sufficient  professionally  trained  staff  at  the  state  level.  Training 
institutions  and  youth  must  recognize  that  the  field  of  education  for  exceptional 
children  presents  unlimited  possibilities  for  intelligent,  progressive,  young  people, 
iidults  working  at  the  graduate  level  must  recognize  that  there  are  numoers  of  speci¬ 
alized  administrative  positions  available  in  special  education.  In  some  sections 
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of  the  country  "area"  training  centers  with  reciprocal  agreements  between 
colleges  or  even  states;  may  be  the  answer;  special  emphasis  must  be  given  to 
the  training  of  teachers  and  development  of  programs  in  rorai  areas. 

In  order  to  make  available  to  exceptional  children  the  specialized  type 
of  instruction  they  need,  a  highly  specialized  type  of  teacher  education, 
with  special  certification  in  the  respective  areas  is  needed. 

Maximum  use  should  be  made  of  the  opportunities  of  the  regular  classroom 
so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  assignment  of  children  to  special  classes 
or  schools.  Every  prospective  teacher  should  be  oriented  in  the  problems  of 
exceptional  children  and  should  have  preparation  for  handling  those  of  less 
serious  nature  in  the  regular  class.  Every  teacher  should  receive  as  part  of 
her  training  knowledge  which  will  enable  her  to  identify  exceptional  children 
in  the  classroom.  She  should  know  to  v/hat  agency  to  refer  such  children  for 
further  attention.  Provisions  should  be  made,  also,  to  acquaint  prospective 
teachers  with  the  more  important  adjustment  which  can  be  made  for  the  child  who 
cannot  hear  well,  see  well,  learn  easily,  or  who  has  some  other  handicap. 

U.  «Ve  must  plan  better  physical  facilities  for  the  education  of  handicapped  children . 

Special  education  may  be  provided  in  many  ways  depending  upon  local  situa¬ 
tions  and  such  factors  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  handicapping 'conditions  of  the 
children  involved.  Special  provisions  can  be  made  in  regular  classes  at  school 
for  children  who  are  able  to  maintain  their  places  in  regular  classes  if  suit¬ 
able  adjustment  is  made  for  their  handicap  by  the  regular  teacher  or  through  a 
visiting  specialist.  The  crippled  child  can  be  assisted  by  another  child  when 
necessary.  Lighting  and  seating  arrangements  can  be  adjusted  for  the  visually 
handicapped  or  the  hard  of  hearing  child,  tiiheel  chairs,  cots,  standing  tables, 
tumbling  mats,  and  long  horizontal  bars  to  aid  the  children  in  walking  are  a  few  of 
the  things  that  should  be  provided  in  rooms  for  crippled  children.  Rooms  for  the 
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hard.  of  hearing  should  be  acoustically  treated  and  equipped  with  special 
amplifying  equipment  for  training  purposes,  bight  conservation  rooms 
should  have  special  lighting,  decoration  and  equipment,  such  as  special  desks, 
large  type  books,  globes,  three-dimensional  maps  and  any  audio  aids  that 
will  relieve  strain  on  the  eyes.  Then  the  shew  learning  needs  concrete 
materials  and  audio-visual  aids,  things  he  can  see  and  hear. 

Provisions  can  be  made  for  services  of  an  itinerate  teacher  of  speech 
correction  and  lip  reading  who  might  serve  an  entire  city,  section,  or  several 
administrative  units.  Instruction  of  children  confined  to  their  homes  because 
of  physical  handicap  or  during  a  long  period  of  convalescence  is  of  great 
importance.  In  such  cases,  home-to— school  electrical  teaching  devices  can  be 
secured  in  connection  with  the  visiting  teacher.  Instruction  can  be  provided, 
also,  for  children  in  hospitals,  convalescent  homes,  and  sanatoria,  with,  of 
course,  the  attending  physican’s  approval.  Child  guidance  facilities  can  be 
made  available  for  all  who  need  them  so  as  to  prevent  the  development  of  dis¬ 
turbances  which  might  later  become  emotionally  serious  or  antisocial,  appropri¬ 
ate  building  facilities  and  equipment  for  the  various  types  of  handicaps  can  be 
provided.  In  these  special  classes  or  centers  for  the  crippled,  the  buildings 
should  be  provided  with  special  ramps  and  loading  platforms,  classrooms  should  be 
located  on  the  ground  floor  and  toilet  facilities  should  be  easily  accessible. 

The  classrooms  should  be  on  the  parne  floor  as  the  cafeteria;  they  should  be  larger 
than  the  average  classrooms. 

Programs  of  education  for  the  handicapped  must  be  adapted  to  meet  the 
individual  differences  found  in  children  and  must  be  adjusted  to  the  needs , 
interests,  abilities,  and  limitations  of  each  individual  child  in  accordance  with 
his  needs  and  capacities .  This  may  call  for  careful  school  placement;  extended 
guidance  for  both  child  and  parent;  provision  of  special  methods,  equipment, 
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instractional  supplies ,  classrooms ,  and  transportation  $  training  lor  teachers 
and  therapists  and  a  long  list  of  adjustments  which  add  to  the  cost  of  educating 
these  children.  There  is  no  way  to  provide  education  to  all  children  except  by 
providing  it  for  every  individual  cnild  in  keeping  with  his  needs  and  abilities. 

•  We  must  extend  our  s  pec  ial  education  services  to  r  aral  areas  and  pro  vice  ^gore. 
transportation. 

Special  education  services  must  be  extended  to  the  child  in  the  rural 
areas.  A  program  is  not  effective  unless  it  reaches  the  child  in  isolated  areas. 

These  children  must  be  considered  in  our  programs  of  consolidation  and  school 
building. 

Divided  programs  can  be  arranged  where  the  children  spend  part  of  the  day 
in  the  special  class  where  they  receive  special  services  and  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  their  regular  classroom  with  normal  children.  Special  transportation  can  be 
arranged  for  children  to  attend  a  school  in  their  own  community  if  they  can  profit 
by  such  school  attendance  and  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  attend  school  because 
of  a  handicap,  or  transportation  can  be  arranged  from  one  county  or  city  school  to 
another  if  special  educational  services  are  not  available  at  home  and  can  be  furnished 
in  a  neighboring  school  system.  Arrangements  can  be  made  for  special  classes  or 
centers  for  a  particular  group  of  children  (such  as  the  crippled,  hard  of  hearing 
or  mentally  deficient)  if  the  number  of  such  children  in  a  given  community  is  large 
enough  to  warrant  this  type  of  organization. 

6.  j\fe  must,  jas  we  move  ahead,  coordinate  our  program  of  special  educatior  with  our  total 
instructional  program. 

Meeting  the  individual  needs  of  exceptional  children  involves  much  intercommuni¬ 
cation  between  special  services  and  regular  classes.  Teachers  in  regular  classrooms 
share  responsibility  for  many  children  with  physical  and  mental  limitations  which 
calls  for  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  between  themselves  and  special  teachers 

Special  education  must  be  a  part  of  and  not  apart  from  the  regular  program  of 
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public  schools .  It  must  not  be  isolated  within  a  school  or  school  system. 

It  has  too  many  problems  in  common  with  general  elementary  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  to  justify  its  standing  apart  from  these.  Close  working  relationships  on  the 
part  of  all  persons  concerned  with  the  education  of  children  will  bring  to  light 
available  resources  that  have  not  been  previously  recognized.  Exceptional  children 
need  them  all.  Flexibility  is  essential  in  a  program  which  meets  the  varying  needs 
of  children.  Some  children  will  return  to  a  regular  class  after  a  few  months  of 
special  help,  others  will  need  to  remain  in  a  special  class  as  long  as  they  are  in 
school.  If  a  child  can  benefit  most  from  placement  in  a  regular  class  and  can  be 
accepted  in  it,  he  should  be  there.  If  he  can  make  better  progress  in  a  special 
class  or  if  his  presence  in  a  regular  class  is  detrimental  to  its  progress,  he 
should  be  placed  where  nis  problems  can  best  be  met. 

Segregation  of  exceptional  children  for  educational  purposes  should  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  wherever  possible  these  children  should  be  enrolled  in  the  regular 
grades  and  given  supplementary  instruction  or  therapy  as  it  is  needed.  Special 
education  is  not  simply  an  easy  way  to  get  a  bad  or  troublesome  boy  or  girl  or  some 
unwanted  child  out  of  a  regular  class  group.  It  is  a  special  service  made  avail¬ 
able  to  him  when  and  while  he  needs  it.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  taking  him  away  or 
separating  him  from  something  he  has  a  right  to  have.  It  does  not  relieve  the  regular 
school  or  classroom  teacher  of  any  responsibility.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  the  regular 
classroom  teachers. 

Summary :  This  we  Believe  c €  ■'  • 

In  our  educational  programs  we  must  include  adequate  provisions  for  the  handi¬ 
capped;  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  them,  for  unless  we  educate  handicapped  children 
in  such  a  way  as  to  become  self-supporting,  self-respecting  and  contributing  citizens 
of  our  nation,  they  will  become  liabilities  as  adults,  rrom  the  humanitarian  stand¬ 
point  we  believe  in  the  worth  of  every  human  soul,  from  the  democratic  standpoint  we 
believe  in  equal  educational  opportunities  for  all,  and  from  the  national  standpoint 
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we  believe  in  the  value  of  every  child  as  a  potential  member  of  society.  Every 
child,  if  we  are  to  live  up  to  our  beliefs  in  the  American  way  of  life,  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  grow  physically,  educationally,  morally  and  spiritually  to 
the  maximum  of  which  he  is  capable.  For  all  these  reasons  we  should  do  what  we 
can  for  children  with  physical  and  mental  limitations.  A  few  of  them  may  not  be 
financially  self-supporting  when  they  grow  up,  but  their  education  will  make  them 
better  members  of  their  family  circle,  better  neighbors,  better  citizens  of  their 
community,  and  possibly  enable  them  to  contribute  something  in  a  productive  way, 
and  more  important,  contribute  in  happiness  to  their  household.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  handicapped  children  of  our  nation  can,  with  appropriate  education  and 
training  become  productive,  self-supporting,  tax-paying  citizens.  The  uneducated 
and  untrained  mentally  retarded  child  grows  up  into  an  unemployable  or  unstable 
casual  laborer;  the  trained  or  educated  one  into  a  more  dependable  and  useful  citizen. 
The  illiterate,  uneducated  cripple  not  only  does  not  produce,  but  consumes  the  pro¬ 
ductive  efforts  of  others,  he  becomes  a  burden  upon  his  family  and  society;  the 
educated  one  may  become  a  useful  productive  worker. 

An  education  for  citizenship  in  a  democracy  is  essential.  To  the  handicapped, 
it  is  doubly  essential  if  they  are  not  to  be  kept  as  slaves  of  their  handicap  and 
as  a  burden  upon  the  standard  of  living  of  all  our  people.  It  is  not  a  cost,  but 
an  investment.  It  is  not  an  expense,  but  the  want  of  it  is  an  extravagance  which 
democracy  cannot  afford,  for  a  democracy  cannot  go  on  the  assumption  that  any  of 
its  children  are  to  be  cast  aside  as  waste  while  others  are  to  be  cultivated,  molded, 
and  polished  into  fine  products.  For  a  democratic  state  is  no  stronger  than  the 
protection,  the  guidance,  and  the  education  it  provides  for  its  minority  groups. 

■  Je  dare  not  take  the  view  of  education  that  has  no  concern  f  or  mentally  and  physi- 
cally  handicapped  children  in  our  midst  who  cannot  be  educated  without  special 


services . 
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II.  Legal  Provisions. 

The  General  Assembly  of  19k7  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  Division 
of  Special  Education  in  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
authorized  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  provide  funds  out  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  nine-month  school  term  for  a 
program  of  special  education. 

The  Division  of  Special  Education  was  established  as  of  October  1, 

19U8*  As  specified  in  the  lav/  creating  this  division  (Sec.  115-31 • 11 ), 
its  purpose  is  ufor  the  promotion,  operation,  and  supervision  of  special 
courses  of  instruction  for  handicapped,  crippled,  and  other  classes  of 
individuals  requiring  special  type  instruction."  "A  handicapped  indi¬ 
vidual",  also  defined  by  law,  "shall  be  deemed  to  include  any  person  with 
a  physical  or  mental  handicap."  The  State  Board  which  v/as  given  the  authority 
"to  adopt  plans  for  equitable  reimbursement  of  school  districts  for  costs  in 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  law,"  has  clarified  the  definition  of  "handi¬ 
capped"  to  mean  "any  educable  child  or  youth  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one  years,  inclusive,  having  a  physical  and/or  mental  disability  which 
makes  regular  school  room  activities  impractical  or  impossible,  and  children 
having  need  for  special  education  facilities." 

The  State  Board  is  authorized  to  provide  funds  for  the  employment  of 


teachers „ 
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III.  Terms  and  Functions. 

A.  Definition  of  Special  Education.  Special  education  in  the  public 
schools  in  North  Carolina  refers  to  those  special  instructional 
services  provided  for  children  who  are  physically  handicapped, 
mentally  retarded  or  severely  disturbed  (mentally  or  physically). 

The  physically  handicapped  may  be  subdivided  into  the  following 
groups:  The  crippled,  the  visually  defective,  the  hard-of-hearing, 
the  defective  in  speech,  and  those  with  health  problems  resulting 
from  tuberculosis,  diabetes,  cardiac  conditions,  epilepsy  and  other 
diseases.  Following  are  examples  of  special  education  services 
which  are  being  provided  the  public  schools. 

1.  Mentally  Retarded.  Classes  for  mentally  retarded  children  are 
organized  on  a  divided  program  basis  with  the  children  spending 
part  of  the  time  in  their  own  home  room  with  normal  children 

and  the  rest  of  the  day  in  the  special  class  where  the  curriculum 
is  planned  and  adjusted  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  individual  child. 

2.  Speech  correction,  with  a  speech  therapist  working  on  an 
itinerant  basis,  meeting  two  or  three  times  a  week,  children 
who  stutter,  have  delayed  speech,  or  articulation  problems. 

3  •  Classes  for  severely  crippled  children,  with  the  children  being 
brought  into  specially  equipped  classrooms. 

U*  Classes  for  the  bedbound,  with  a  teacher  visiting  the  children 
in  the  homes  and  using  the  school-to-home  teaching  device  are 
being  carried  out  on  an  experimental  basis. 

3*  Classes  for  visually  handicapped  children  whose  vision  is  too 
poor  to  read  regular  textbooks  and  who  need  bold  type  books. 
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B.  Application c  Each  county  or  city  administrative  system  contemplating 
special  education  services  for  handicapped  children  needs  to  make  a 
detailed  survey  of  the  handicapped  children,  giving  the  number  of  such 
children,  their  sex,  race,  chronological  age,  mental  age,  grade  rank 
in  school,  major  and  other  handicaps j  the  facilities  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  that  are  available  or  that  are  to  be  provided.  This  usually  takes 
months  of  study.  This  information  should  be  filed,  along  v;ith  the 
application  for  an  instructional  unit,  with  the  Division  of  Special 
Education  not  later  than  the  close  of  the  current  school  year.  This 
survey  should  contain  the  following  informations 

1.  How  the  program  will  be  organized. 

a.  Special  classes  in  regular  school  with  children  spending  entire 
day. 

b.  Special  class  in  central  location  serving  more  than  one  school 
with  children  spending  entire  day. 

c e  Divided  program  in  regular  school  with  children  spending  part 
of  time  with  special  teacher  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  in 
their  regular  classroom. 

d.  Special  education  services  offered  by  an  itinerant  teacher. 

e.  Availability  of  visiting  teacher  for  the  home bound. 

2.  Ways  in  which  handicapped  children  were  discovered. 

3.  Available  consultative  services. 

A.  Available  special  equipment  and  instructional  materials  and 
from  what  sources  they  were  secured. 

5.  Description  of  housing  facilities. 

6.  Availability  of  transportation  facilities  in  cases  where  needed. 

7.  Civic  and  fraternal  groups  that  are  actively  interested  in  the 
proposed  special  education  and  their  contributions  to  ito 

8.  Availability  of  a  teacher  with  special  training. 
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C.  Administration  of  Special  Education  Instructional  Units.  Educa¬ 
tional  services  for  handicapped  children  operate  under  the  direction 
of  the  local  county  or  city  administrative  unit.  When  an  allotment 
for  the  salary  of  a  Special  Education  teacher  has  been  made  to  a 
county  or  city  administrative  unit,  teachers  employed  must  be  approved 
by  the  Division  of  Special  Education.  Additional  Services  for  handi¬ 
capped  children  in  local  school  systems  such  as  special  equipment  and 
transportation  are  the  administrative  responsibility  of  the  city  or 
county  administrative  unit  in  which  such  services  are  located.  The 
local  school  system  is  responsible  for  the  employment  and  supervision 
of  special  education  teachers.  Such  teachers  are  directly  responsible 
to  the  local  city  or  county  superintendents  and  are  subject  to  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  as  all  other  teachers  under  his  administration. 
Special  education  teachers  can  be  employed  for  class  work  only  and  must 
work  mainly  in  the  field  for  which  they  were  employed.  The  education 
of  all  children  is  the  responsibility  of  the  public  schools.  Special 
Education  is  intended  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  total  school  program. 
Classes  must  be  located  in  facilities  provided  by  or  approved  by  the 
local  Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools,  and  approved  by  the  Division 
of  Special  Education. 
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D.  Allocation  of  Teachers  for  Special  Education.  Special  education 
teacher  allotments  to  local  city  or  county  administrative  units 
are  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
upon  recommendations  from  the  director  of  the  Division  of  Special 
Education.  Salaries  for  special  education  teachers  are  not  included 
in  the  regular  teacher  allotment  which  is  based  on  average  daily 
attendance  of  pupils;  instead,  they  are  allotted  for  specific  purposes 
in  addition  to  the  regular  allotment  of  teachers.  For  example,  these 
teachers  may  be  allotted  to  work  with  a  special  class  for  visually 
handicapped,  severely  crippled,  mentally  retarded,  or  as  itinerant 
speech  therapists.  Salaries  of  special  education  teachers  are  allotted 
from  the  Nine  Months  School  Fund  and  can  only  be  used  for  programs  in 
the  public  schools.  Under  present  policies  salaries  for  special  educa¬ 
tion  teachers  cannot  be  allotted  to  institutions,  custodial  care  centers, 
or  private  schools;  nor  can  salaries  for  teachers  be  allotted  in  cases 
where  tuition  or  fees  are  charged. 

E.  Provisional  Requirements.  Teachers  not  having  specialized  training  in  the 
education  of  handicapped  children  may  be  temporarily  approved  by  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Special  Education,  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  success  in  the 
regular  grades,  provided : 

a.  The  superintendent  of  a  local  city  or  county  administrative  unit 
shall  make  such  a  request  in  writing  to  the  Division  of  Special 
Education. 

b.  The  teacher  will  secure  six  hours  of  education  work  in  the  field 
of  Special  Education  before  the  beginning  of  the  following  school 
year. 

c.  The  teacher  will  possess  such  other  qualifications  as  the  Division 
of  Special  Education  deems  necessary. 
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F.  Size  of  Classes.  The  pupil-teacher  ratio  will  vary  with  the  type 
of  handicap,  the  degree  of  disability,  the  age  range,  and  the 
number  of  grades  included  in  a  group.  The  following  table  indicates 
the  number  of  children  recommended  per  teacher: 

Type  of  Class 


Crippled  (including  cerebral  palsied  .  10-15 

Hard  of  hearing  . 10-25 

Partially  seeing . 10-25 

Mentally  retarded  .....  .  15-30 

Speech  correction  ....  .  75-100  per  week 


Partially  seeing  and  hard-of-hearing  should  be  in  a  regular  class 
for  the  major  part  of  each  day. 

In  speech  correction  programs,  pupils  should  be  met  as  often  as 
necessary,  but  in  most  cases  not  less  than  two  or  three  times  each 
week.  Group  sessions  should  be  approximately  thirty  minutes  in 
length  and  individual  lessons  should  be  at  least  fifteen  minutes. 

The  speech  correctionist  should  set  aside  a  specified  time  for  con¬ 
ferences  with  parents,  teachers,  and  others.  Usually  about  one-half 
day  per  week  is  needed  for  this  purpose. 

Classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  should  be  organized  on  a  divided 
program  basis  with  the  children  being  assigned  to  their  home  room 
and  going  out  of  the  home  room  to  the  special  teacher  for  help  with 
their  specific  problem.  In  classes  organized  in  this  manner,  a 
special  teacher  can  work  with  approximately  fifteen  children  for  the 
first  half  day  and  another  fifteen  children  in  the  afternoon. 
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G.  Curriculum  and  Schedule .  The  daily  schedules  and  curriculum 
should  be  in  keeping  with  the  general  programs  of  the  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  in  which  they  are  located.  Handicapped 
children  should  not  be  isolated  from  children  their  own  age. 
Schedules  for  classes  of  handicapped  children  should  provide,  when¬ 
ever  possible,  for  attendance  and  participation  in  grade  classes 
for  part  of  the  daily  program,  providing  the  child’s  physical  or 
educational  safety  and  progress  are  not  endangered.  In  case  of 
classes  for  partially  seeing,  hard-of-hearing,  and  speech  correc¬ 
tion,  such  attendance  in  regular  grades  should  be  mandatory,  In 
classes  for  the  mentally  retarded,  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
best  results  can  be  obtained  for  a  greater  number  of  children  in 
classes  which  are  organized  on  a  divided  program  basis  with  the 
children  spending  one-half  the  time  in  the  special  class  and  the 
other  half  in  their  homeroom.  If  such  a  procedure  is  to  be  followed 
classes  must,  almost  of  necessity,  be  located  in  the  school  building 
which  the  school  children  are  enrolled.  When  programs  are  organized 
in  this  manner  it  is  not  intended  that  the  special  education  teacher 
shall  have  a  separate  homeroom  for  handicapped  children. 

H.  Reports.  Teachers  of  units  of  special  education  will  be  required 
to  submit  through  the  city  or  county  superintendent  such  monthly, 
annual,  and  supplementary  reports  to  the  Division  of  Special  Educa¬ 
tion  as  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  requests. 
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I.  Case  Studies.  Case  study  records  should  be  set  up  in  an  individual 
folder  for  each  child  in  the  program,  as  a  part  of  the  permanent 
files  of  the  classroom,  and  be  available  only  for  examination  by 
an  authorized  school  administrator.  These  case  records  should  be 
cumulative  from  year  to  year,  and  should  furnish  the  basis  for 
educational  and  vocational  guidance  of  each  child.  The  case  study 
should  include  as  much  information  as  possible  on  such  items  as  the 
followings 

1.  Family  data,  including  information  as  to  the  home,  religious 
life,  economic  status,  social  and  environmental  factors 
affecting  the  home  and  the  child,  etc. 

2.  A  cumulative  educational  record,  including  standardized 
test  scores. 

3.  Psychological  studies,  including  tests  covering  intelligence, 
aptitudes,  interests,  and  emotional  responses,  which  show 
the  rate  of  mental  growth  and  emotional  maturity. 

U.  Medical  records,  including  data  on  vision,  hearing,  speech 
tests,  psychiatric  examinations. 

3*  Samples  of  student fs  class  work. 

6.  Reports  on  conferences  with  present  and  former  teachers, 
regarding  special  abilities  or  learning  difficulties,  and 
notes  on  interviews  with  parents  and  representatives  of 
social  agencies  concerned  with  problems  of  the  individual 
child,  copies  of  letters  and  reports  from  other  agencies 
and  individuals  and  carbon  copies  of  letters  and  reports 
to  them. 

A  summary  report  at  the  end  of  the  year  showing  the  pupil’s 
progress. 


7. 
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IV  . 


Regulations  Concerning  Selection  of  Handicapped  Children. 


A.  Admission  to  Classes . 

1.  Each  child  should  be  given  a  complete  physical  examination 

by  competent  and  appropriate  professional  authorities  accept¬ 
able  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
be  recommended  for  membership  in  a  special  education  class.  The 
following  examining  specialists  for  the  different  types  of  handi¬ 
capped  children  are  recommended s 

Cardiopathic  ■ —  Cardiologists,  Medical  Internists  or 

Pediatricians 

Crippled  —  Orthopedists 

Hard  of  hearing  —  Otologists  or  Otolaryngolists 

Visually  handicapped  —  Opthalmologists 

Epileptics  —  Neurologists  or  other  specialists  in  the 

field  of  epilepsy. 

Speech  Defects  —  1.  Physical  examination  by  family  or 

health  department  physician. 

2c  Speech  pathologists,  or  person 
trained  as  speech  correctionist . 

Children  confined  to  convalescent  hospitals  or  sanitoria 
may  be  considered  eligible  for  special  education 
facilities  while  they  are  so  confined. 

2.  A  psychological  examination  is  recommended  for  each  child  before 
enrollment  in  a  special  education  class.  The  child  who  is  educable, 
and  can  be  helped  through  special  education  facilities,  is  eligible 
for  enrollment.  In  questionable  cases,  a  trial  period  of  three 
months  is  recommended,  with  the  school  being  the  final  authority  in 
deciding  the  functional  educability  of  the  child. 
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B.  Handicapped.  Children  Include : 

1.  Visually  Handicapped  Children. 

Eligibility  of  pupils  —  partially  sighted. 

Children  having  the  following  eye  conditions  after  proper 
refraction  has  been  made  should  be  referred  to  sight  saving 
classes  or  should  be  provided  with  large  type  text  books  as 
well  as  other  sight  saving  materials  and  equipment: 

a.  All  cases  should  be  considered  individually 

b.  Children  having  a  visual  acuity  of  20/70  or  less  in 
the  better  eye  after  correction 

c.  Children  with  serious,  progressive  eye  difficulties 

d.  Children  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  eye  or  diseases 
of  the  body  that  seriously  affect  vision 

e.  Any  child,  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  eye  physician 
would  benefit  by  sight  saving  training  will  be 
accepted,  subject  to  the  suggestions  of  such  physi¬ 
cian,  for  treatment  or  training 

f.  All  children  assigned  to  sight-saving  classes  must 
be  mentally  educable  in  the  program  of  the  regular 
school 

2.  Hard  of  Hearing. 

a.  If  according  to  an  otological  examination,  his  hearing 
loss  is  progressive,  or 

b.  If  he  has  a  hearing  loss  of  at  least  30  decibels  in 
the  better  ear,  and  has  acquired  at  least  a  foundation 
of  language,  and  whose  hearing  can  be  corrected  through 
hearing  aids  to  the  point  of  understanding  speech  with 
or  without  speech  reading 

c.  A  totally  deaf  child  who  was  deafened  after  the 
acquisition  of  language  should  be  placed  in  a  class 
for  the  hard  of  hearing 

d.  All  children  assigned  to  hard  of  hearing  classes  must 
be  mentally  educable  in  the  program  of  the  regular 
school 
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3.  Children  with  Speech  Disorders, 

a.  Children  with  articulatory,  organic,  nervous  or  other  speech 
irregularities,  such  as  baby  talk,  lisping,  cleftlip  speech, 
cleft-palate  speech,  stuttering,  cluttering,  aphasia,  or  de¬ 
layed  speech  should  be  enrolled  in  regular  grades  and  given 
supplementary  instruction  under  an  itinerant  speech  correction 
teacher, 

b.  All  children  assigned  to  speech  classes  must  be  mentally  educable 
in  the  program  of  the  regular  school. 

1|.  Mentally  Retarded  Children. 

a.  Definition:  There  are  so  many  degrees  and  types  of 

mental  retardation  that  no  single  definition  could  include 
them  all.  Reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  however,  mental  re¬ 
tardation  stands  for  subnormal  intelligence  and  reduced  capacity 
for  learning.  It  is  common  practice  for  educators  and  psycholo¬ 
gists  to  classify  children  with  an  I.Q.  of  $0  to  75  and  with  a 
mental  age  of  from  one-half  to  seven  and  five-tenths  their 
chronological  age  as  mentally  retarded.  There  is  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  division  point  between  educable  and  non-educable 
pupils  in  terms  of  special  education  classes  in  public  schools 
falls  somewhere  near  an  1.^.  of  Pupils  whose  I.Q.  falls 

below  50  are  usually  considered  to  be  unable  to  attain  any 
effectual  mastery  of  words  or  numbers. 

b.  While  car  should  be  taken  that  children  are  not  excluded  from 
special  facilities  for  the  educable  mentally  retarded  on  the  basis 

of  low  intelligence  quotients  alone,  children  who,  after  a  reasonable 
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period  of  trial,  show  little  or  no  potentiality  for  profiting 
from  special  education  should  be  considered  not  educable  in  the 
public  schools. 

c.  Whenever  possible  individual  intelligence  tests  are  to  used  in 
ascertaining  the  intelligence  quotient  of  mentally  retarded 
children.  Such  tests  should  be  administered,  scored  and  inter¬ 
preted,  by  persons  trained  in  this  skill.  In  areas  where  such 
testing  service  under  trained  personnel  is  not  readily  available, 
the  Division  of  Special  Education  will  recognize  reliable  group  test 
of  intelligence  as  acceptable  measures  of  intelligence  pending  the 
availability  of  adequate  testing  services. 

Mentally  retarded  children  need  a  curriculum  adapted  to  their 
mental  age,  their  approximate  rate  of  growth  and  development,  and 
their  social  maturity.  When  children  have  a  mental  age  below  six 
years,  regardless  of  their  chronological  age,  that  part  of  the 
curriculum  dealing  with  the  three  R*s  should  be  wholly  omitted. 

The  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  personal  hygiene  and  habit 
training,  improvement  of  speech,  emotional  control,  rhythm,  drawing* 
prereading  experiences,  such  as  motor  and  sensory  training,  and  othe 
simple  activities • 

Children  who  are  mentally  retarded  but  whose  mental  age  is  above 
six  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  progress  in  the  fields 
of  reading,  writing,  and  numbers  without  the  sacrifice  of  important 
social  values.  Mentally  retarded  adolescents  who  are  capable  of 
profiting  by  such  instruction  should  receive  special  assistance  with 

appreciation  of  and  participation  in  social  and  civic  activities ; 

.  * 

various  types  of  occupational  experiences;  health,  physical  training 
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and  preparation  for  homemaking  through  experiences  in  the  usual 
housekeeping  responsibilities,  household  budgeting,  child  care, 
home  beautification  and  the  general  repair  work  so  often  needed 
in  the  home.  Any  contribution  of  reading,  arithmetic,  music,  art, 
literature,  science,  and  other  content  subjects  to  these  goals  is 
justifiable,  provided  it  is  planned  on  the  level  of  the  pupils’ 
ability  to  comprehend  and  does  not  use  up  the  time  that  should  be 
given  to  the  major  objectives  of  a  practical  nature.  Children  in 
the  adolescent  group  having  a  mental  age  below  nine  years  will 
obviously  work  on  primary  levels  of  academic  experiences,  while 
those  having  a  mental  age  above  nine  years  will  be  able  to  achieve 
a  higher  level.  Both  groups  should  give  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  and  energy  to  those  activities  which  are  related  to  the  situa¬ 
tions  they  will  face  when  they  leave  school.  For  this  reason,  work 
of  the  so-called  academic  type  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  selection  of  children  to  be  admitted  to  a  special  class  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  school  officials.  The  local  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  may  delegate  this  authority  to  the  special 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  principals  of  the  schools  in  which  the 
special  programs  are  to  be  operated. 

Cerebral  Palsy. 

In  order  to  make  an  adequate  evaluation  01  the  capacities  ano. 
limitations  and  a  determination  of  the  educable  potentialities  of 
a  cerebral  palsied  child,  complete  reports  of  examination  by 
neurologists,  orthopedists,  speech  therapists,  and  psychologists 


should  be  secured. 


6.  Crippled  Children. 


Any  child  shall  be  eligible  for  admission  to  special  classes  for 
the  crippled  whose  activity  is  permanently  or  temporarily  re¬ 
stricted  by  loss,  defects,  or  deformity  of  bone,  muscle,  or  joint, 
whether  due  to  a  congenital  condition,  disease,  or  accident,  as  to 
render  his  capacity  for  education  under  normal  classroom  conditions 
below  that  of  the  normal  child;  the  above  also  to  include  cardiac 
cases  unable  to  be  included  with  normal  children,  except  in  the  event 
that  there  be  a  class  available  for  children  of  lowered  vitality. 

In  the  event  that  any  child  as  outlined  above  should  sustain  such 
overwhelming  handicaps  as  to  be  totally  incapable  of  self-help  or 
be  subject  to  convulsive  seizures  of  a  type  which  creates  a  problem, 
he  shall  be  admitted  to  a  class  only  if  existing  facilities  permit 
care  of  such  a  child,  and,  if  such  facilities  are  present,  such 
children  in  any  one  class  shall  be  limited  to  the  extent  that  such 


facilities  are  available 
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V. 


Textbooks,  References  and  Materials  for  Teachers 


of  Special  Education. 


A*  Speech  and  Hearing. 

National  Society  for  Crippled  Children.,  Speech  Problems  of  School  Children. 
National  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults.  Inc.,  Chicago, 

Illinois,  1953. 

Riper,  C.  Van,  Teaching  Your  Child  To  Talk.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York. 

1950. 

Westlake,  Harold,  Meeting  The  Needs  of  the  Acoustically  Handicapped. 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 

1955  <> 

North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  The  School  Health  Co¬ 
ordinating  Service,  School  Hearing  Conservation  Manual.  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  19 59* 

Black,  Martha  E.,  The  Speech  Defective .  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1952  * 

Gifford,  Mabel  F . ,  Speech  Correction  in  the  Elementary  School.  California 
State  Department  of  Education,  Sacramento,  California,  1958. 

Irwin,  Ruth  Beckey,  Special  Education  for  Children  Wi'th  Speech  and  Hearing 
Disorders.  Ohio  State  Department  of  Education,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1958. 

DeF orest,  Edgar  L.,  and  Edwards,  Elsie  M.,  You  Can  Aid  The  Stammering  Child. 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  1958. 

North  Dakota  Department  of  Public  instruction,  Speech  Defects  of  School 

Children.  North  Dakota  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Bismarck,  North 
Dakota,  1959- 

Riper,  C.  Van,  Stuttering.  The  National  Society  For  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1958. 

Graham,  Ray,  The  Speech  Defective .  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  1955 • 

Dunn,  Harriet  M.,  A  Speech  and  Hearing  Program  for  Children  In  A  Rural  urea. 
Journal  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Disorders,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1959 • 

Speech  Correctionists  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri  Public  Schools,  My  Speech  .  cc-k. 
Public  Schools  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  1952. 

Wedberg,  Conrad  F.,  The  Stutterer  Speaks.  Expression  Company,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  1937 . 

Gottlober,  A.  B.,  Understanding  Stuttering.  Grune  and  Stratton,  New  York,  1953. 

Scott,  Louise  Binder  and  Thompson,  J.  J.,  Talking  Time .  Jebster  Publishing  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  1951 • 
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Parker,  William  R.,  Pathology  of  Speech.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  1951. 

Hawk,  Sara  Stinchfield,  Speech  Therapy  For  The  Physically  Handicapped. 

Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford,  California,  19^0. 

Johnson,  Wendell;  Brown,  Spencer  F.;  Curtis,  James  F . ;  Edney,  Clarence  W. ; 
and  Keaster,  Jacqueline,  Speech  Handicapped  School  Children.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  New  York,  19 U8. 

Backus,  Ollie  and  Beasley,  Jane,  Speech  Therapy  With  Children.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  1951* 

B.  Mentally  Retarded. 

Allen,  Amy  A.,  Let  Us  Teach  Slow  Learning  Children .  Ohio  State  Department 
of  Education,  Columbus,  Ohio,  195>0. 

Levinson,  Abraham,  The  Mentally  Retarded  Child.  John  Day  Company,  New  York, 
1952. 

Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Meeting  The  Needs  of  the 
Mentally  Retarded.  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  1939* 

California  State  Department  of  Education,  Suggested  Activities  for  Mentally 
Retarded  Children.  California  State  Department  of  Education,  Sacramento, 
Calif  ornia,  19^2 . 

Nolan,  William  J.,  Building  A  Community 1 s  Curriculum  for  the  Mentally  Handi¬ 
capped.  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education,  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
1952. 

Daly,  Flora  M„,  Mentally  Retarded  Students  in  California  Secondary  Schools . 
California  State  Department  of  Education,  Sacramento,  California,  1953. 

Hill,  Arthur  S.,  The  F orward  Look  The  Severely  Retarded  Child  Goes  To  School. 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  D.C.,  19^2 . 

Kirk,  Samuel  A.,  Educating  The  Mentally  Handicapped  in  the  Secondary  Schools . 
Illinois  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield,  Illinois,  1951. 

Martens,  Elise  H. ,  Curriculum  Adjustments  for  the  Mentally  Retarded.  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  D.C.,  1950. 

Pennsylvania  Special  Education  Department,  Mentally  Retarded  Children.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Special  Education  Department,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  195>2 . 

r e at her st one,  William  B.,  Teaching  the  Slow  Learner.  Bureau  of  Publ.,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  wew  York,  1  Q)fi  . 


Ingram,  Christine  P.,  Education  of  Slow  Learning  Child.  Wall  Book  Comoanv. 
New  York,  1951.  - 
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Kirk,  Samuel  Ae,  Teaching  Reading  to  Slow  Learning  Children »  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co«,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  195>T* 

Kirk,  Samuel  A.  and  Johnson,  Orville,  Educating  the  Retarded  Child.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  19^1 0 

C.  Gifted. 

National  Education  Association,  Education  of  the  Gifted.  National  Education 
Association,  Washington,  1950. 

Witty,  Paul,  The  Gifted  Child.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  New  York,  1951* 

Berry,  Charles  Scott,  The  Education  of  Gifted  Children  for  Leadership. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  19U5« 

Office  of  Education,  Curriculum  Adjustments  for  Gifted  Children.  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  D.C.,  19 U6. 

Terman,  Lewis  M.;  Oden,  Melita  H„;  and  Others,  The  Gifted  Child  Grows  Up. 
Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford,  California,  19U7» 

D.  Physically  Handicapped. 

Boyles,  Iva  Field,  and  Green,  Ruth  E.,  The  Physically  Handicapped.  Illinois 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield,  Illinois,  1952. 

Stern,  Edith  M.,  and  Castendyck,  Elsa,  The  Handicapped  Child.  A.  A.  Wyn,  Inc., 
New  York,  1950. 

Wallin,  J.  E.,  The  Education  of  Handicapped  Children.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  192 U. 

Frampton,  Merle  E.,  and  Rowell,  Hugh  Grant,  Education  of  the  Handicapped. 

World  Book  Company,  Yonkers  on  Hudson,  New  York,  I9H0. 

Mackie,  Romaine  P.,  and  Fitzgerald,  Margaret,  School  in  the  Hospital. 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1 9b9 * 

E.  Visually  Handicapped. 

Loviner,  Della  A,,  A  HandBook  On  Sight-Saving .  Ohio  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1950. 

Mackie,  Romaine  P.,  Education  of  Visually  Handicapped  Children.  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1951* 

Bryan,  Dorothy,  Children  With  Visual  Problems .  Illinois  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Springfield,  Illinois,  1952. 

Hathaway,  Winifred,  Education  and  Health  of  the  Partially  Seeing  Child . 
Columbia  University  Press,  New  York,  19^7* 
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F.  General. 

The  Education  of  Exceptional  Children.  Forty-ninth  Yearbook,  National 

Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1950. 

Baker,  Harry  J.,  Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children.  Macmillan.  1950. 

Drennen,  Genevieve,  Is  Your  Child  Exceptional — -Different?  Office  of 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  i|01  Centennial  Building,  1950. 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Kirk,  Samuel  A.,  Teaching  Reading  to  Slov;  Learning  Children,  Houghton. 

19l|0. 

G.  Tests . 

California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity,  The  Psychological  Corporation,  New 
York,  19U3. 

Chicago  Non-Verbal  Examination,  The  Psychological  Corporation,  New  York. 

Detroit  Tests  of  Intelligence,  World  Book  Company,  Chicago. 

Otis  ^uick  Scoring  Mental  Ability  Tests,  The  Psychological  Corporation, 

New  York. 

SRA  Primary  Mental  Abilities  Tests,  Science  Research  Associates,  Chicago. 

H.  Periodicals. 

The  International  Council  For  Exceptional  Children,  Exceptional  Children. 

National  Education  Association,  1201  16th  St.  N.W.,  "Washington  6,  D.C. 

ine  i raining  School,  The  Training  School  Bulletin.  The  Training  School  at 
Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

ihe  American  Association  On  Mental  Deficiency,  American  Journal  of  Mental 
Deficiency.  372  — 37U  Broadway,  Albany  7,  New  York. 

^.he  Sight-Saving  Review •  The  National  Society  For  The  Prevention  Of  Blindness, 
Inc., 1315  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Crippled  Child.  National  Society  For  Crippled  Children,  11  S.  LaSalle 
St.  Chicago. 


North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  CERTIFICATE 


CLASS  A 


The  minimum  scholastic  training  represents  graduation  from  a  standard 
four-year  college.  The  area  of  Special  Education  for  which  certifica¬ 
tion  is  granted  appear  on  the  face  of  this  certificate •  The  areas  of 
Special  Education  included  in  these  r  equirements  are  (l)  Crippled,, 

(2)  Speech  Correction,  (3)  Hard  of  Hearing,  (I4)  Visually  Handicapped, 
and  (3)  Mentally  Handicapped* 

S.H. 

I*  Professional  Requirements  ............  18 


A  •  The  Pupil  . . .  6 

B.  The  School  . . . . .  6 

C*  Teaching  &  Practicum . 6 


(Must  include  at  least  b$  clock  hours  of  actual  teaching.) 


II*  Special  Education  Requirements:  Credit  for  a  minimum  cf 

2U  Semester  House  in  Special  Education  distributed  as  follows: 

A.  Constant  Basic  Course  Requirements  .............  8-l3 


(1)  introduction  to  Exceptional  Children 

(2)  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Special  Education 

(3)  Psychology  of  the  Exceptional  Child 
(U)  Mental  Hygiene 


B*  Specific  Course  Requirements: 

(1)  FOR  C  RlPPLED  ....... ......... .......  •••«••  b— 12 

(a)  Clinical  Course  in  Crippling  Conditions 

(b)  Methods  and  Adjustments  in  Teaching  Crippled.  Children 

(c)  Arts  and  Crafts 

(d)  Speech  for  Spastic-crippled  Children 

(2)  FOR  SPEECH  CORRECTION  ............. - ...12-18 

(a)  Anatomy  and  Psysiology  of  the  Ear  and  Voice  Mechanism 

(b)  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech  Correction 

(c)  Re-education  of  Acoustically  Handicapped  Children 

(d)  Principles  of  Speech  Correction 

(e)  Phonetics 

(f)  Speech  Pathology* 
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(3)  FOR  HARD  OF  HEARING  . . . .  10-1$ 

(a)  Anatomy  and  Psysiology  of  Ear  and  Voice  Mechanism 

(b)  Audiometric  Testing  and  Use  of  Hearing  Aids 

(c)  Methods  and  Materials  in  Teaching  Lip  Reading  to  Hard 
of  Hearing  Children 

(d)  Methods  of  Teaching  Hard  of  Hearing  Children 

(e)  Pathology  of  Hearing 

(U)  FOR  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  . . .  6-9 

(a)  Methods  and  Materials  in  Teaching  Partially  Seeing 
Children 

(b)  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene  of  the  Eye 

(c)  Typewriting  for  Sight-saving 

( 9 )  FOR  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED  ....o.oe.o.e.ooo.oo®...  8—12 

(a)  Problems,  Materials,  and  Methods  in  Teaching 
Slow- learning  children 

(b)  Mental  Deficiency 

(c)  Arts  and  Crafts 

(d)  Social  Treatment  of  the  Feebleminded 
(6)  Electives  § 

(a)  Specific  required  courses  in  areas  other  than  the 
special  field  of  certification 

(b)  Remedial  reading 

(c)  Clinical  or  Abnormal  Psychology 

(d)  Education  and  Vocational  Guidance 

(e)  Child  Welfare 

(f)  Social  Psychology 

(g)  Child  or  Adolescent  Psychology 

Validity % 

The  certificate  is  valid  for  teaching  Special  Education  in  the  area 
or  areas  appearing  thereon* 

Renewal g 

Initially  the  certificate  is  valid  for  a  period  of  five  years  from 
the  date  of  qualification.  The  first  renewal  requires  non-duplicating 
credit  for  six  semester  hours,  earned  in  a  senior  college  or  graduate 
schoole  Subsequent  renewals  require  credit  for  six  semester  hours,  or 
two  years  of  teaching  experience  during  the  five  year  renewal  period* 


NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
Division  of  Special  Education 

Teacher  Qualifications 


Name  of  Teacher 


Race 


A 


crp 


Home  Address 


Teaching  Address 


Type  of  Certificate  Serial  Number 

Check  courses  you  have  had  in  Special  Education — List  semester  hours 


PROFESSIONAL  REQUIREMENTS  EIGHTEEN  SEMESTER  HOURS 

Sem. 
Hrs . 

The  Pupil  (Six  semester  hours) 

The  School  (Six  semester  Hours) 

Teaching  and  Practicum  (Six  semester  hours) 

(Must  include  at  least  h5  hours  of  actual  teaching.) 

Number  of  clock  hours  of  actual  teaching  or  clinical  practice 

Area  of  practice  or  teaching 

BASIC  COURSES 

Sem . 
Hrs . 

Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children 

Tests  and  Measurements  in  Special  Education 

Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children 

Mental  Hygiene 

FOR  CRIPhLED 

Clinical  Course  in  Crippling  Conditions 

Methods  and  Adjustments  in  Teaching  Crippled  Children 

Arts  and  Crafts 

Speech  for  Spastic-crippled  Children 

SPEECH  CORRECTION 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Ear  and  Voice  Mechanism 

Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech  Correction 

Re-education  of  Acoustically  Handicapped  Children 

Principles  of  Speech  Correction 

Phonetics  -  - - - - - 

Speech  Pathology 

HARD  OF  HEARING 

Anatomv  and  Physiology  of  Ear  and  Voice  Mechanism 

. 

Audiometric  Testing  and  Use  of  Hearing  Aids  

Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Lip  Reading 

Methods  of  Teaching  Hard  of  Hearing  Children 

Pathology  of  Hearing 
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VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED 

Sem. 
Hrs  <, 

Methods  and  Materials  in  Teaching  Partially  Sighted 

Anatomy,  physiology,  and  Hygiene  of  the  Eye 

Typewriting  for  sight-saving 

MENTALLY  RETARDED 

Problems,  Materials,  and  Methods  in  Teaching  the  Slow  Learning 

Mental  Deficiency 

Arts  and  Crafts 

Social  Treatment  of  the  Feebleminded 

ADDITIONAL  COURSES 

Remedial  Reading 

Clinical  or  Abnormal  Psychology 

Education  and  Vocational  Guidance 

Child  Welfare 

Social  Psychology 

Child  or  Adolescent  Psychology 

List  additional  experiences  which  qualifies  you  to  work  in  the  field  of  Special 
Education. 


Return  tos  Felix  S.  Barker ,  Director 

Division  of  Special  Education 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MS  19^9 


Art#  3  B.  Division  of  Special  Education  For  Handicapped  Persons 

Section  115-31.11.  Creation  and  Purpose.  There  is  created  within  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  a  division  of  special  education  for  the  promotion,  opera¬ 
tion,  and  supervision  of  special  courses  of  instruction  for  handicapped,  crippled, 

and  other  classes  of  individuals  requiring  special  type  of  instruction.  (19if7j  c. 

8l8,  s.  1.) 

Section  115-31.12.  Division  administered  by  director;  appointment  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  .  The  division  of  special  education  shall  be  administered  by  a  director  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
director  shall  be  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  State  Superintendent.  The  director  shall  be  qualified  for  his  duties  on 
the  basis  of  education,  training,  and  experience.  ( 19U7 ^  c.  8l8,  s.  2.) 

Section  115-31.13.  Powers  and  duties  of  director.  In  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
the  Division  of  Special  Education  the  director,  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
Board,  shall  have  and  perform  the  following  powers  and  duties: 

A.  To  aid  school  districts  in  the  organization  of  special  schools,  classes 
and  instructional  facilities  for  handicapped  children,  and  to  supervise  the  system 
of  special  education  for  handicapped  children  in  the  several  districts  of  the  state. 

B.  To  employ  instructors  and  establish  special  courses  of  instruction  for 
adult  handicapped  individuals. 

C.  To  establish  standards  for  teachers  to  be  employed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  to  give  examinations  for  teachers  who  qualify  to  teach  handicapped 
individuals  and  to  issue  certificates  to  teachers  who  qualify  for  such  teaching. 


D.  To  adopt  plans  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  day  classes  in 
schools,  home  instruction  and  other  methods  of  special  education  for  handicapped 
individuals . 

E.  To  prescribe  courses  of  study  and  curriculum  for  special  schools,  special 
classes  and  special  instruction  of  handicapped  individuals,  including  physical  and 
psychological  examinations  and  to  prescribe  minimum  requirements  for  handicapped 
persons  to  be  admitted  to  any  such  special  schools,  classes,  or  instruction. 


F.  To  provide  for  recommendation  by  competent  medical  and  psychological 
authorities  of  the  eligibility  of  handicapped  persons  for  admission  to,  or  dis 
charge  from,  special  schools,  classes,  schools  or  instruction. 


G.  To  co-operate  with  school  districts  in  arranging  lor  a  handicapped  child 
to  attend  school  in  a  district  other  than  the  one  in  which  he  resides  when  there 
is  no  available  special  school,  classes  or  instruction  in  the  district  in  which 

he  resides. 


H.  To  co-operate  with  existing  agencies  such  as  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  the  State  schools  or  e 

blind  and  deaf,  the  State  tuberculosis  sanatoria,  the  children  s  hospitals,  cr 
other  agencies  concerned  with  the  welfare  and  health  of  handicapped  mdividu  Is, 
in  the  co-ordination  of  their  educational  activities. 
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I.  T:  investigate  and  study  the  needs,  methods,  and  costs  of  special  educa¬ 
tion  for  handicapped  persons. 

J.  To  make  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  powers  and 
duties.  (I9h7 ,  c.  818,  s.  3.) 

Section  11^—31 • lU •  Duties  of  State  Board  of  Education.  The  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  subject  to  available  appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
article,  shall: 

A.  Adopt  plans  for  equitable  reimbursement  of  school  districts  for  costs  in 
carrying  out  programs  of  special  education  as  provided  for  herein. 

B.  Provide  for  the  purchase  and  otherwise  acquire  special  equipment,  appli¬ 
ances  and  other  aids  for  use  in  special  education  and  to  loan  or  lease  same  to  school 
districts  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Department  may  prescribe. 

C.  Establish  and  operate  special  courses  of  instruction  for  handicapped 
individuals  and  in  proper  case  provide  bedside  training  in  hospitals,  sanatoria, 
and  such  other  places  as  the  director  finds  proper.  (I9b7,  c.  8l8,  s.  ft.) 

Section  115-31 • 15 .  Eligibility  for  special  instruction;  definition  of  handicapped 
person.  Any  person  with  a  physical  or  mental  handicap  shall  be  eligible  for 
appropriate  special  instruction  provided  for  in  accordance  with  this  Act.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  a  handicapped  individual  shall  be  deemed  to  include  any  person 
with  a  physical  or  mental  handicap.  (I9lf7,  c.  8l8,  s.  5») 

Section  115-31.13.  Special  classes  or  instruction  for  handicapped  persons.  The 
Board  of  Education  of  any  school  district  which  has  one  or  more  handicapped  indi¬ 
viduals,  with  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  may  establish  and  organize  suitable  special  classes  or  instruc¬ 
tion  in  regular  classes  or  in  the  homes  and  may  provide  special  instruction  as  part 
of  the  school  system  for  such  handicapped  individuals  as  are  entitled  to  attend 
schools  therein.  In  cases  of  the  deaf  or  the  hard  of  hearing  and  speech  defective 
children,  if  it  is  more  economical  to  do  so,  the  director  of  special  education, 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  may  set  up  facilities  for  a  county-wide  plan  to  provide  itiner¬ 
ate  lip-reading  or  speech  teachers.  In  the  event  there  are  not  enough  children  of 
any  special  class,  such  children  may  be  transferred  to  a  school  in  a  school  district 
where  such  special  classes  have  been  established.  Such  transfers  may  be  made  by 
mutual  agreement  of  the  school  authorities,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  director 
of  special  education.  (19li7,  c.  8l8,  s.  6.) 

Section  115-31.17.  Reimbursement  of  school  districts  having  special  education  for 
handicapped  persons.  Any  school  district  which  has  maintained  a  previously  approved 
program  of  Special  Education  for  handicapped  individuals  during  any  school  year 
shall  be  entitled  to  and  receive  reimbursement  from  the  state  as  determined  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  the  excess  cost  of  instruction  of  the  individuals  in 
said  program  of  Special  Education  above,  the  cost  of  instruction  of  pupils  in  the 
regular  curriculum  of  the  district  which  shall  be  determined  in  the  following 
manner: 

Each  board  shall  keep  an  accurate,  detailed,  and  separate  account  of  all  money’s 
paid  out  by  it  for  the  maintenance  of  each  of  the  types  of  classes  and  schools  for 
the  instruction  and  care  of  pupils  attending  them  and  for  the  cost  of  their  trans¬ 
portation,  and  should  annually  report  thereon, i indicating  the  excess  cost  for  each 
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e  ernen  ary  or  high  school  pupils  for  the  school  year  ending  in  June,  over  the  ]a  st 
ascer  amed  average  cost  for  the  instruction  of  normal  children  in  the  elementary 
pu  ic  schools  or  public  high  schools  as  the  case  might  be,  of  the  school  district 
,  ' °r  ^  period  of  time  of  attendance  as  such  excess  is  determined  and  computed 

by  the  board  and  make  claim  for  the  excess  as  follows: 

Application  for  reimbursement  for  excess  costs  must  first  be  submitted  through  the 
office  of  the  director  of  special  education  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc 
tion  and  the  controller  of  the  State  Board  of  Education*  If  such  applications  are 
approved  by  them  claims  for  excess  cost  shall  be  made  as  follows: 

(a)  To  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  in  tripilicate,  on  or  before 
July  15,  for  approval  on  vouchers  prescribed  by  the  director  of  special  education, 
the  vouchers  indicating  the  excess  cost  computed  in  accordance  with  rules  pre¬ 
scribed  by  said  director.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  provide  the 
director  of  special  education  with  two  copies  of  the  vouchers  on  or  before  August  1 

(b)  The  controller  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  before  approving  any  such 
voucher,  shall  determine  whether  such  claim  (ant)  is  in  fact  eligible  for  the 
special  educational  service  and  whether  the  special  educational  services  set  forth 
in  the  application  for  state  aid  was  in  fact  rendered  him  by  the  school  board. 

(c)  Failure  on  the  part  of  the  school  board  to  prepare  and  certify  the  report 
of  claims  for  excess  costs  on  or  before  July  15,  of  any  year,  and  if  failure  there¬ 
after  to  prepare  and  certify  such  reports  to  the  director  of  special  education 
within  ten  days  after  receipt  of  notice  of  such  delinquency  sent  to  it  by  the 
director  of  special  education  by  registered  mail,  shall  constitute  a  forfeiture  of 
the  school  district  of  its  right  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  state  for  the  excess  cost 
of  education  of  such  children  for  such  year.  (I9li7,  c.  8l8,  s.  7.) 

Section  115-31.18.  Contributions  and  donations.  The  State  Board  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  receive  contributions  and  donations  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  any 
appropriations  that  may  be  made  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  requirements  of 
this  article.  (19U7,  c.  8l8,  s.  8) 

Section  115-31.19.  Board  authorized  to  use  funds  for  program.  The  State  Board  of 
Education  is  authorized  to  provide  from  funds  available  for  public  schools  for  a 
program  of  special  education  as  provided  for  in  this  article  in  accordance  with 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  board  may  prescribe.  (19^9,  c.  1033,  s.  l) 


. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPnRTkENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
DIVISION  OF  SPECIaL  EDUCaTION 

Survey  Report 


Name  of  School  or  Schools 


Administrative  Unit 


Superintendent 


Date  Submitted 


I.  Please  complete  the  attached  table  for  each  child  to  be  served. 


II.  Please  give  totals  on  the  following  table: 


,1 - 

) 

1 

No.  needing 

Special 

Services 

No.  now 
enrolled 
in  school 

No .  not 
enrolled 
in  school 

Race 

Crippled 

Slow  learning 

— 

Speech  Defective 

f 

| 

Hard  of  hearing 

— 

_ | 

Visually  handicapped 

1 

Other  (Specify) 

TOTALS 

| 

A.  How  will  the  program  be  organized?  (Only  one  of  the  following  will 
perx-ain  to  any  one  teacher) 

1.  Special  class  in  regular  school  in  which  children  will  spend  entire 

day?  _ 

2.  Special  class  in  central  location  serving  more  than  one  school  in 

which  children  will  spend  entire  day? _ 

3.  Divided  program  in  regular  school  with  children  spending  part  of 

time  with  special  teacher  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  their 
regular  classroom?  _ _ 

U.  Divided  program  in  central  location  with  children  spending  pant^ 

of  time  with  special  teacher  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  tneir 
regular  classroom?  _ 

5>.  Special  Education  services  offered  by  an  itinerant  teacher? - 

6.  Visiting  teacher  for  the  homebound?  _ . 


PLEASE  COMPLETE  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLE  FOR  EACH  CHILD  SERVED i 


NOo 

Sex 

Chron0 

Age 

Mental 

Age 

Test  Used 

School 

Grade 

Major 

Handicap 

Other 

Handicaps 

I 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
Division  of  Special  Education 

Report  of  Special  Education  Services 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  these  questions  be  answered  fully  and  accurately 
and  returned  immediately.  Please  include  all  children  for  the  entire  school 
year  °  It  will  be  necessary  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  on  a  separate 

sheet. 


Name  of  School 


Administrative  Unit 


Name  of  Teacher 


Race 


Include  in  the  chart  the  followings 

lo  Total  number  of  children  taught  in  each  cate  gory  <> 

2.  Number  of  children  with  defects  in  addition  to  the  major  handicaps. 

For  example *  the  number  of  mentally  retarded  children  with  speech  defects. 


Additional  handicap 


- - 

HANDICAP 

kentaily 

Retarded 

L 

Speech 

Defective 

Crippled 

Defective 

Hearing 

Defective 

Vision 

Emotionally 
and  Socially 
Maladjusted 

Mentally 

Retarded 

Total 

Speech 

Defective 

Total 

Crippled 

Total 

Defective 

Hearing 

Total 

Defective 

Vision 

Total 

Emotionally 
and  Socially 
i/laladjusted 

. . .  T 

! 

Total 

I.  Describe  special  work*  equipment*  or  services  for  children  with  multiple 
handicaps. 

2 o  Methods  used  to  locate  handicapped  children. 


3.  A.  Methods  used  to  determine  eligibility  of  pupils  for  special  education 

services*  such  as*  pupil fls  individual  history  9  psychological  tests 

*  teacherI. * 3 * * * *  8 s  evaluation  *  health  records  _>  staff  meetings  — _ — 

Explain  any  other  methods  used. 

B.  Names  of  tests  administered i 


C.  Were  tests  administered  by  psychologists  _ _*  teacher  _ — ,  supervisor - * 

other? 


I4.0  A . 


What  consultative  services 
Medical  doctor? 

Others? 


have  been  available  to  your  program? 

Physical  Therapist?  Psychologist? 


Bo  Describe  services  of  consultant 


5o  Organization  (Only  one  of  following  will  apply) 

A0  Special  class  in  regular  school  in  which  children  spent  entire  day  _ _ 

Bo  Special  class  in  central  location  serving  more  than  one  school  _ _ 

Co  Divided  program  in  central  location  with  children  spending  part  of  the  time 
with  special  teacher  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  their  regular  classroom 


Do  Services  of  speech  correctionist  or  other  itinerant  teacher  _ _ _ 

Number  of  schools  in  which  she  worked  ____________ 

Number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  _ __ 

Number  of  hours  instruction  each  pupil  received  per  week 

Eo  Visiting  teacher  for  the  homebound 

Number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  the  home  _ _ 

Number  of  hours  instruction  each  pupil  receives  per  week  _ 

60  Does  Special  Education  teacher  keep  an  attendance  register?  ______ 

7o  Special  equipment  and  instructional  materials  and  services  supplied  by  the  school 
interested  organizations ,  or  individuals: 


80 


Results  produced  by  Special  Education  program.,  Effect  on  children,  parents,  the 
school,  the  community o 


9°  Recommendations  and  suggestions  as  to  ways  this  program  can  be  improved: 


Return  to: 

Felix  So  Barker,  Director 
Division  of  Special  Education 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


No,  ! 

Sex  j  Chron* 
[Age 

Mental 

Age 

Test  Used 

School 

Grade 

Major 

Handicap 

Other 

Handicaps 

- - J 
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PLEASE  COMPLETE  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLE  FOR  EACH  CHILD  SERVED  t 
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No. 

Sex 
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Chron*  ! 
Age 

Mental  j 
Age 

Test  Used 

School 

Grade 

Major 

Handicap 

Other- 

Handicaps 

- 

1 

| 

! 
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